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A SKETCH-BOOK JOURNEY 



By Annie Isabel Willis 



With original it Inst rations by Wm. A. McCul 'lough. 

There is a beautifully written and marvellously suggestive essay in Hamilton 
W. Mabie's volume 4 ' Under the Trees." He calls it " The Forest of Arden." 
The forest, as described there, is a place where people and things are seen exactly 
as they are. No shams, no vain ambitions to surpass one another, no untrue pre- 
tensions exist there. When these elements enter a person's life he is at once 
without the boundaries of the Forest and can never return with them as com- 
panions. 

An artist's portfolio of sketches reminds one, somehow, of the Forest of Arden. 
Simple, real, and primitive things are 
thought more worthy of being set down 
there than the fancy, the ornamented, the 
stuccoed. There one sees the moss- 
grown, weather-beaten barn of the farmer, 
not the fancy, cupolaed stable of the rich 
city man; there the rough rail-fence and 
the vine-covered stone wall have place, 
while the trim paling, and ornate iron 
boundary-mark are conspicuous by their 
absence; there is often found the life-like 
delineation of some 

" Dear common flower that grows beside 
the way,'' 

seldom the showy orchid or the splendid 
begonia. 

This leaning to the simple and real in 
all branches of art is our most hopeful 
characteristic. In life we tend to the con- 
ventional; in art we will have none of it. 
We build houses whose architecture is a 
marvel for gods and men to behold, so 
hopelessly mixed up and so totally un- 
suited to its environment is it. We 
dress carefully so as to conceal the 
fact that there is a human figure 
underneath, making of ourselves what 
Carlyle dryly calls "clothes-screens. " 
We fit up our apartments with all 
sorts of decorative devices to " make 
home hideous, " but with no manner 
of use for them. We call upon people 
we hate, and listen to our friend's 
musical and elocutionary efforts with 
well-bred, hypocritical applause. , LOV e my uolly 7! 
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But, strange sign of saving grace in such natures!— we care for pictures only in 
so far as they tell a truth, — a rude, homely truth, maybe, but still, a truth. There 
must be no concession to politeness, — no compassionate make-believe or glossing 
over, in what an artist puts before us on his canvas, if he is to maintain our interest. 
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We want, too, the simple, the primitive. We care more for a painting showing a 
wild bit of rock-bound coast or the rough trunks and uneven slope of an old orchard, 
than for the most elaborate scene of landscape-gardening. We can grow to love 
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a picture of a peasant, while we care 
not a straw for the studied pose of a 
modern lady of fashion, except for the 
brilliant work done in the picture. 
With the same sense of the fitness of 
things, we find a peasant's rough cot- 
tage delightful in a picture, while the 
dainty drawing-room of the modern 
mansion is only good enough to serve 
as a place for hanging this picture. 

The scrutiny of an artist's sketches 
brings one very near to the heart of real 
things. Those studies of the poses of 
some animal, or of the anatomy of the 
claw of a bird of prey, were not put 
down for mere picture-making, or to 
while away an hour. They were done, 
pencil in hand, close to the very animal 
itself, and so they are true. When the 
artist wants to make a picture of a cat, 
he will have pinned up all about him 
sketches of every sort of attitude, 

asleep or awake, that his cat-model assumed as he watched her. If he wants to 
paint a flower, here are his pencil-sketches of every part,— the anatomy of the 
plant, so to speak. Here are color-sketches to give the various tints of the natural 
flower and leaf, and here are pressed specimens gummed on the same page. 

A tour through an artist's sketch-book may mean a journey the round world 
over, but it can be taken in an afternoon. That is one of its charms. 
~ 
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leads one by such a delightfully desultory route, now in 
one part of the world, now in another. It is wholly irre- 
sponsible, — this strange mingling of tropical with frigid; 
of cosy indoor scenes following hard upon wild cedar- 
swamps; of the cool recesses of a wild-wood glen, suc- 
ceeded by glimpses of camp-life, and this in turn by 
peaceful cattle-scene in a New England village. Such 
journey is not wearisome; in fact, no travel in the mc 
luxurious conveyance can be so easy. And how it 
enriches and inspires an art-loving soul ! 

If Mr. McCullough were forcibly restricted to 
two fields of painting alone, undoubtedly he would 
choose children for one, and animal life from 
a sportsman's point-of-view, as the other: a 
classification which nearly resolves itself into 
one, since the naivete of child-life is only a 
lovely manifestation of nature not yet arti- 
ficialized and outgrown. The successful de- 
picter of child-life is sure to touch people's hearts. 
Everybody loves children, those 

" Living jewels dropped unstained from heav'n," gossips 

and everyone loves to see a life-like picture of a child. 

In the preface of her book " Child-Life in Art," Estelle M. Hurll says: " The 
poetry of childhood is full of attractiveness to the artist, and many and varied are 
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the forms in which he interprets 
it. . . . It matters not whether 
the subject be a prince or a 
street-waif, the true artist sees in 
him something lovable and win- 
ning, and transfers it to his can- 
vas for our lasting pleasure." 
11 I Love my Dolly " tells a 
whole story of latent motherhood. It is not a fine French doll 
she hugs so tenderly and proudly, but a baby, rather the worse 
for wear, — just like every living child, for all the world! In the 

matter of dolls, the oldest is the 
dearest. A child cares not for looks, 
has not learned enough of the 
shams of life for that. " Bedtime " 
i another mother-picture. The little 
lodel from which this sketch was 
made never forgets to put her ba- 
ies to bed. " Mamma, I couldn't 
be happy if the dollies were not 
tucked up warm, as I am, "was her tender-hearted 
remark when remonstrated with for the delay be- 
fore she herself could be put to bed. 

Children and household pets seem to belong 
together. Little ones with rabbits, birds, and 
dogs, follow in quick succession as one passes 
on through this child-land of the sketch-book, 
like, — doubtless 





READY FOR MISCHIEF 



FATHER'S SWEETHEART 



" Fishing " is very life 
a little runaway five-year-old, for no mother 
would consent to her pet going so near the 
water alone; and " Breakfast-Time " shows 
a pencil-study of a quaint child-figure in its 
limp morning frock and hair in a " pug." 
The bowl should have something ex- 
tremely good put into it in response 
to that sweet, uplifted look. The 
children in " Weighing the Baby " have cer- 
tainly seen the time-honored ceremony per- 
formed with a real live infant, presumably their 
own little brother or sister. Mr. McCulIough 
evidently appreciates perfectly the imitative 
bent of the child-mind. 

It is really this imitative bent that is shown 
in the less pleasant scene from city-life called 
Rainy Day," where some gamins are pitching pe 
in an area-way. They are by no means " good little 
boys." The odor of the cigarette is distinctly dis- 
cernible; the shrill, coarse voices reach our ears in rud- 
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est epithet and phrase; they may come to blows any moment. But the picture 
tells a true story of the lower city-streets, where children will still be children and 
will seek such amusements as are open to them. 

These are so unlike the little ones we know that it is a relief to get back to the 
host of child-studies coming next among the sketches. They are all interesting, a 
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GOLDENROD 



head here, flowers there, a pose, doll in arms, in a chair,— pages of sketches ex- 
pressive of many moods and occupations. With these one bids farewell to real 
child-land in the sketches, but " Gossips " carries us by an easy transition into 
that hoped-for realm of all simple-hearted youngsters,— Fairyland. Surely Ti- 
tania and Oberon cannot be far away. This gossip may be about the Queen's 
latest dew-spangled court-robe, or the quarrel that morning among the bird-choirs 
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in an old apple-tree, for bird-choirs resemble human ones 
somewhat. The fairy-figure is charging Mr. Toad not to 
tell, but he will. All gossips do. Only a child though, can 
know just to whom he will repeat it. Children are born 
knowing all about such things, for as some one, whose name 
refuses to be summoned just now, has said, " Every child 
is a genius, though most children outgrow it." 

Perhaps it would be even truer if the word actor had been 
used instead of genius in that saying, for, with all 
their artlessness, children are the greatest actors in 
the world. They learn it in the first two years 
of life, the years in which a child is the centre of 
family though not of outside interest, and its demon- 
strations of intelligence are noted and admired by all, 
censured by none. At two years old an ordinarily 
bright child is perfectly conscious that when he is 
amusing himself he is amusing other people. Every 
little act is a blending of innocence, 
interest, perfect faith, and imitative 
a art. It is " art for art's 
sake," of course, and 
is very delightful; 





BREAKFAST TIME 



but he knows the sweetness of applause. Mr. 
McCullough understands this perfectly, and he 
draws his little people just as they are giving 
little sidelong glances for approval, or inno- 
cent, straightforward eye-challenges for recognition, or, 
better still, with the demure seriousness of face which 
declares itself conscious of observation, but unwilling 
to acknowledge it, — and 



BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOMS 



all this without marring 
the innocent childishness 
of the pictures any more 
than it is marred in life. 
Some children lose this faculty of natural imperso- 
nation and mimicry almost before their baby accent 
leaves them, but exactly what it is that 
banishes it would be hard to say. It seems 
to go with the coming of the personal 
sense, or of timidity. When a person's 
own individuality has been thoroughly 
impressed on him, it is only by study 
that he can learn again to forget that 
" This is I." The spontaneous drama- 
tizing disappears and the children become 
little grown-up people at once. Or else 
the change is due to reproof and the gra- 
dual learning of consequences. A little 
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girl who is not one of those pictured here, but who might have 
posed as '* Ready for Mischief," woke up one morning all a-trem- 
e and said shudderingly, M Oh I have had an awful dream, I 
ought mother came to me with a great pair of shears and told 
c, ' My child, I am going to prune you of every fault, ' and I was 
frightened, for I could not think what would be left." When 
e children begin to have dreams like this, their day of even con- 
ious unconsciousness is done. 
It is a great change to come back to ordinary grown-up folk, 
their hats, the folds of their dresses, the 
action of their limbs. The two ladies 
sitting calmly in hats and cloaks are fully 
sophisticated. The glamor of child-life 
and fairy-land is gone. We are here far 
away from the most real things in the 
world — the innocence and naturalness of 
the child; and we leave them with the 
feeling that the sojourn among the little 
ones has done us more good than all the 
other wonderful and beautiful things seen 
on our tour through an artist's sketch-book. 
" A Letter from 
College" has a touch 
of quiet humor. The agitated papa, his 
daughter's or son's letter in hand, looks not so 
placid as does his spouse. There is a request 
for money in that epistle! This must be the 
parent who once remarked emphatically : ' l It's 
a good name for it, the higher education of 
women! What with boating suits and tennis 
outfits, and now golf-fixings and the Lord 
knows what, it's getting higher every year. " 
*' An Anxious Moment " takes one with a 
rush from this home-scene to the lonely lakes 
of the Northwest. The muskellunge, 
one of the hardest of fish to catch, has 
managed by a leap in to the air, to slacken 
the line. The hook may drop out, or, by 
a dexterous swing of the tail in the fish's 
violent contortions, it may be shaken out, 
and thus the prey be lost. 

There is a world of sunlight and life 
and light in the picture; it freshens you 
and takes you out of doors. Pictures 
of this kind are good for tired people, 
resting them as it would rest them to 
have a window opened into beauty through a blank wall. 

Mr. McCullough is fortunate in his ability to portray life with absolute fidelity, 
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but without showing the slightest ten- 
dency to see it on its prosaic side, for 
realism which we need so much, is good 
in as far as it means truth, but not for 
one step after it tries to shut out beauty. 

The last page of the sketch-book 
leaves a pleasant impression of the 
whole journey, for when we look at 
" Goldenrod," we see a young figure, 
sweet enough to be placed thus among 
autumn's most glorious flowers. 

No matter what the season, we are 
at once transplanted, by the magic of 
the artist's pen, to the early fall. A 
crisp fresh wind fans our faces; the 
spicy fragrance of fast-withering grass 
and foliage greets our nostrils. 
"Along the road-side, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought, 
Heavy with sunshine droops the goldenrod." 

We stray, waist-deep, in fields of the plumy yellow glory, where innumerable 
bees are humming their business to the brown and yellow butterflies, while birds 
call to each other across the sere fields that they must soon be going; and men- 
tally we cast our vote for the golden-rod as the national flower. Surely there is 
none more thoroughly and characteristically American, or worthy of the honor. 
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